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- ftwent^Sirtb annual flfceetlng 

of tbe 

Hmertcan Hntf=li)tvtsection Society 

Ibelb on January 26tb, 1909 

The Twenty-sixth Annual 1 Meeting of the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society was held at the Office of the Society, 36 
South Eighteenth Street, on Tuesday, January 26th, 1909. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected and the following 
reports presented : 

annual IReport of tbe IRecorbtng Secretary of 
tbe Hmerican Bntt41)l\nsectlon Society 

AKING up the thread of Society events in the order of 
their happening, as the Recording Secretary is expected 
to do, this brief report must of necessity read as a 
replica of that presented at the annual meeting of 1908. 
Then the facts made most apparent were the increasing popu- 
larity of the Anti-vivisection movement, the noticeable gain of 
membership in its ranks, and the growing disposition of the 
public press to yield it prominent place among reformatory 
endeavors of the day; all of which must not only be repeated, 
but emphasized here, if we would give a just idea of what the 
past twelve months have meant to the cause of Anti-vivisection. 

That this gratifying success should materialize in the very 
year when this society — the first of its kind established on 
American soil — celebrated here the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its foundation, was indeed a pleasant and heartening coin- 
cidence. Were it not that we hesitated to depart from an 
accepted custom, letters of gold instead of the conventional 
silver should have been used to embellish the little volume 
issued in commemoraiton of the society’s first quarter century 
of existence and telling in its pages the story of those arduous 
years. C 

Of itself, this souvenir report of 1908 deserves notice, 
because of the widespread interest it aroused and the general 
commendation it evoked. One of its special features, the repro- 
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duction of “Anniversary Messages,” received at the society’s 
office from numerous sympathizers, women and men, famous 
in other fields than humane reform, has recently served as the 
most convincing refutation of an assertion advanced by one 
enthusiastic advocate of vivisection who pretended to class its 
antagonists as obscure folks, all seeking in anti-vivisection 
agitation an opportunity for attracting popular notice. Now, 
in the pages of the Souvenir Report, published many months 
before this gentleman referred to was heard from on this inter- 
esting subject, he may find recorded above their signatures the 
appreciation of such people as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Ellen Glasgow, Sarah K. Bolton, the 
lamented Dr. Morgan Dix (one of the latest messages dictated 
before his earthly passing), ex-Governor Pennypacker, of 
Pennsylvania; J. A. Mitchell, the editor of “Life,” and 
numerous others, beside any one of whom the amiable adver- 
sary would probably measure small in the estimation of a 
discriminating public. 

As the work is largely educational, much importance 
attaches to the literature published and distributed by the 
society. The list for 1908 includes several valuable pamphlets. 
Amongst them may be mentioned, “Human Vivisection,” an 
unglossed statement of proven facts, appealing strongly to 
those who see vivisection from a selfish viewpoint, and “The 
Black Art of Vivisection,” a convincing array of statistics 
compiled by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, of England. Our 
“Journal of Zoophily” also has every month contained articles, 
some original and some reprinted from foreign exchanges, that 
have been in turn widely quoted and commented upon. 

Good words of the “Journal” are constantly being received 
from old readers and new, and frequent requests which reach 
us for duplicate copies and numbers required to complete the 
files of college and university libraries, bear testimony to its 
continued popularity. New encouragement, too, may be 
drawn from the fact that of late more than one writer of fiction 
has found inspiration in the Anti-vivisection creed. A column 
of book reviews in a Philadelphia journal, some few days ago, 
bore the significant heading, “Fiction as a Foe to Vivisection,” 
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and the name of “Priests of Progress,” written by George 
Colmore, of England, was there mentioned as an addition to 
the list where “Spinners in the Sunshine,” a striking story by 
Myrtle Reed, an American writer, has been holding premier 
place as an anti-vivisection novel. 

It would seem at present that of the many bonds which 
united the old world and the new, none is stronger than this 
one of humane endeavor in its various forms. Soon we anti- 
vivisectionists expect to welcome among us one of the ablest 
exponents of our creed, Miss Lind af Hageby, a young lady 
of Swedish birth, English education, and cosmopolitan repute 
as author and lecturer, who hastens to our help in the struggle 
for legislative reform. From little Norway comes a message of 
mighty cheer, telling that there the battle has been won, and 
vivisection is now so restricted as to mean practical abolition, 
and from Austria news of a “bill,” signed by the leading 
physicians of the empire, asking that in the best interests of 
the medical profession vivisection may be abolished. At the 
close of the tourist season a returning member conveyed to us 
kindliest greetings from the sister societies of England and 
France, while, as also indicative of international interest, we 
may mention that the London “Times” has requested our 
membership list, with permission to reproduce the same in 
its new encyclopedia. Various universities, including, by the 
way, that of Pennsylvania, have asked for complete sets of our 
annual reports, which they consider valuable for reference 
by students of sociology. 

All this gain has been won against allied opposition. 
Almost weekly we hear of fresh contributions, to finance 
“medical” societies whose leading object is the spread of 
vivisection, and to maintain such institutions as the University 
of Chicago and the infamous Rockefeller farm. It is refreshing 
to note the editorial comment of one well-known daily paper 
concerning Mr. Rockefeller’s latest donation of a million dollars 
to his beloved university. “There are few signs,” so reads the 
editorial, “that his donations have availed any to lessen the 
unpopularity of the donor!” Poor rich Mr. Rockefeller! 

On our part, continuous activity remains the watchword, 
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our best efforts being directed, as always, toward educating 
the general public to a full understanding of what vivisection 
really means. In this campaign of education we have depended 
mainly on the distribution of literature and occasional public 
lectures. It has been decided this season to use another plan 
also, which, while a new departure with us, has been found 
valuable in England and elsewhere. This is to engage a store 
upon some one of our leading streets and exhibit there pictures 
and literature illustrating the various phases of vivisection. 
It is hoped to have this exhibit open within a short time after 
the public meeting at Griffith Hall. 

And now comes a portion of our yearly review which is 
not pleasant to remember or record. A loyal friend and' sup- 
porter was lost to the cause when Mrs. Annie L. Lowry was 
called to receive the reward of her life-long efforts to do good 
for all. Her consistent belief in the Anti-vivisection cause 
and her faith in its future are best attested by the legacy which 
she bequeathed for its support. Another regrettable incident 
was the resignation caused by the failing health of Miss Adele 
Biddle, the honored co-founder of the society, from the post 
of its secretaryship. Her name was at once added to our list 
of honorary members. 

But still, as we close our accounting, the note of optimism 
is dominant, for at least these leading facts are apparent : 

First, to quote from a clever contemporary, “the medical 
fraternity (meaning here the vivisector element) is at bay. 
From the depths of the scientific dens where its members have 
sought refuge they hear the halloo of the pursuers.” 

Secondly, from our own knowledge we can affirm that the 
wail of the persecuted is hearkened as never before through the 
length and breadth of the land, and men and women of the 
right type, the men and women who dare to do as conscience 
dictates, are uniting in organized effort to right the wrongs of 
these speechless ones 

“Whose dumbness finds a voice mighty to call 
In wordless anguish to the souls of all.” 

MARGARET M. HALVEY, 

Recording Secretary. 
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annual IReport of tbe Corresponding Secretary 
of tbe Hmerican HntHDivnsection Society 

HE agitation on the subject of vivisection which had 
begun at the time of our last report continued almost 
unabated during the spring of 1908. The mass-meeting 
in this city, which is described in that report, was fol- 
lowed by one in New York of great enthusiasm. This meeting 
your Corresponding Secretary was asked to attend, to sit on the 
platform and to read the lines that had caused so great a sensa- 
tion entitled, “Who Cry to God.” Mr. Stephens was also present 
and made a telling speech. Many others addressed the meet- 
ing, and the greatest interest was shown in the bill regulating 
vivisection, which, it was announced, had been introduced 
into the Legislature and which it was hoped would become a 
law. The New York “Herald” worked valiantly for our cause 
in the Paris, as well as in the New York edition all through 
the spring; every effort was made to assist the passing of the 
bill, but in vain. It was killed in committee and consequently 
never came before the general body at all. The bill of the 
same import which had been introduced into the Legislature 
of New Jersey met with a similar fate. Far from being discour- 
aged, the heroic ladies at the head of the undertaking, Mrs. 
Belais and Mrs. Bates, announced that they would try again, 
and, true to their word, a somewhat different bill has been 
prepared, with a probability of the same action being shortly 
taken in New Jersey. It having been decided by our society 
to introduce such an Act also into the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, your Corresponding Secretary undertook the work of 
having a suitable document prepared. The presentation of 
the same bill in the three States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania had been proposed, but it was so late before 
the text of the New York bill was received that your Corres- 
ponding Secretary proposed to the Board the New York and 
New Jersey Act of last year. It did not meet with the approval 
of the Board of Managers and was rejected. The members 
of the Board having given their ideas as to what they desired 
in the bill, your Corresponding Secretary, with the assistance 
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of Mr. Thomas Earle White, one of the lawyers of our society, 
prepared an Act and were so fortunate as to find a member 
of the Senate of Pennsylvania, the Hon. John T. Murphy, who 
consented not only to introduce it, but to endeavor to procure 
a. meeting of the committee to which it should be referred as 
soon as possible. The great desire of your Corresponding 
Secretary has been to have a meeting of that committee, while 
our noted friend and ally, Miss Lind af Hageby, was in the 
country, so that she could accompany the Corresponding 
Secretary to Harrisburg and make an address before its mem- 
bers. Whether this plan can be carried out remains to be seen, 
but meantime the bill has been introduced into the Senate. 

Those familiar with our former efforts for legislation will 
agree that this is by far the most moderate bill ever presented 
by us. It asks that the men performing experiments upon 
living animals should be required to register, and that the 
places where such experiments are performed should be 
registered with the County Treasurer, which is in every bill 
regulating vivisection. It provides that animals used for 
class demonstration shall be kept thoroughly under the influ- 
ence of a true anaesthetic, so that they shall be insensible to 
pain, and shall be killed before recovering consciousness, which 
is also in every bill, and does not arouse any opposition, so far 
as we know, from the medical profession. It provides that 
an account shall be kept by every physiologist of the number 
of experiments he makes, for what purpose he makes them, 
and how many animals he uses; whether he employs anaes- 
thetics or not, and if he does not, for what reasons; that the 
book in which this account is kept shall be deposited at the 
College of Physicians and shall be open to the inspection of 
any persons interested in the enforcement of this law. 

The bill goes on farther to state that registration shall 
cost five dollars, and to tell what action shall be taken in case 
of the violation of the Act. We could hardly ask for less than 
this and obtain anything at all, and we trust that it will not 
arouse sufficient opposition to defeat it. 

Your Corresponding Secretary feels that she cannot 
conclude her report without alluding to the fortunate manner 
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in which we have been favored during the past year by 
bequests from different friends. Our greatly valued and 
regretted ally and co-worker, Mrs. Robert Lowry, whose loss 
we so deeply deplored, left our society fifteen thousand dollars ; 
the legacy of Mr. Elliott Preston, of fourteen thousand, was 
received a short time ago and there is still to come to us 
twenty thousand lately bequeathed by Mr. Samuel Moore, and 
fifteen hundred from the estate of Mr. George H. Earle, so that 
altogether we have received or shall have received in the space 
of less than a year, fifty thousand dollars. We feel confident 
that we shall be enabled to meet all the expenses of the public 
meeting that we propose to hold on the evening of February 
5th, at which we hope to have an address from Miss Lind 
af Hageby and to take the store of which mention has been 
made in the report of the Recording Secretary for the display 
and the sale or giving away of our publications ; thus circulat- 
ing them among the general public. Feeling, therefore, that in 
spite of all the obstacles with which we have to contend, we 
have great reason for encouragement, our hearts are filled 
with gratitude to Almighty God, Who has said, “I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice,” and Who, we believe, has given His 
blessing to our work. 

Respectfully submitted by, 

CAROLINE EARLE WHITE, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT 

Samuel H. Thomas, Treasurer, in aeconnt with 


Current Expense Account. 

1908 Dr. 

Jan. 1. To Balance on hand as per last account $ 839 90 

Dec. 31. “ Subscriptions $ 210 00 

“ Donations 500 00 710 00 


“ Miss Louise F. Drude, expenses 

public meeting 5 00 

“ Purchase of Literature from: 

Miss G. Kendall 2 00 

Miss S. A. Cogbill 1 00 

Mrs. W. L. Yard 3 00 6 00 


“ Dividend, Philadelphia Traction 

Stock, 4% 40 00 

“ Interest on $500, American Rail- 
way, 5% 25 00 

“ Interest on St. Louis and Iron 

Mt. Car Trust 50 00 

“ Interest on Mortgage on Property 

on Leidy Avenue 157 50 

“ Interest on Deposits in Land Title 

and Trust Company 168 45 

“ Amount transferred from the 
Permanent Fund Account to pay . 
for lectures, public meeting, 

1909, etc 750 00 


$2751 85 

SAMUEL H. THOMAS, 

T reasurer. 
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OF TREASURER 

The American Anti-Vivisection Society. 


1908 Cr. 

Dec. 31. By amount paid for public meeting: 

Printing $ 9 75 

Rent of Griffith Hall 35 00 

Services of policeman .......... 2 00 

Copies of resolutions passed at 

meeting 1 00 

Stenographer 21 75 

Geo. Craig, florist, for plants . . 1 50 

Engrossing protest sent to Mr. 

Rockefeller 5 50 

Advertising 13 45 $89 95 

Paid for postal notices, annual 

meeting 350 

■Paid for printing annual report. . . . 171 50 

“ Miss Marion C. Jordan for dis- 
tribution of literature 30 00 

Paid for printing 238 40 

“ Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau. 5 00 

“ salary Assistant Secretary. . . 300 00 

“ postage and office expenses 

through Assistant Secretary.... 61 55 

Paid for distribution of literature 

through Miss Robinson 5 00 

Paid Women’s S. P. C. A., rent and 

clerk hire 150 00 

Paid “Journal of Zoophily” 394 00 

“ C. H. Congdon for publicity 

advertising ' 200 00 

Paid C. H. Congdon for distribu- 
tion of literature 20 00 

Paid for advertisement, “City Mis- 
sion Directory” 7 00 

Paid Edw. F. Bonarasen, pamphlet 

on “Human Vivisection” 10 00 

Paid Mrs. R. P. White, anniversary 

number “Evening Telegraph” ... * 28 00 

Paid Mrs. R. P. White for postage. 10 00 

“ “North American,” cuts for 

“ “Journal of Zoophily” 6 30 

Paid for expert examinations for 

mortgages 10 00 

Paid subscription to “Life” 5 00 

“ Typewriter Exchange for re- 
pairs, etc 9 45 

1909. $1754 65 

Jan. 1. Balance 997 20 

$2751 85 

SAMUEL H. THOMAS. Treasurer. 

Examined and found correct, 

ANNA P. STEVENSON ] . .. 

March 4th, 1909. LAURA BLACKBITRNE ] Audlt ors. 
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PERMANENT FUND ACCOUNT 


1908. 

Dec. 31. Legacy of Miss Davidson $5000 00 

“ “ Miss French 1000 00 

“ “ Elliot Preston $14100 00 

Less professional services to 

White, White & Taulane 565 75 13534 25 


Donation from A. P 2800 00 

Less amount transferred to 

Current Expense Account 1911 20 888 80 


$20423 05 


The above fund is invested as follows: 

Mortgage on property, 4163 Leidy 


Avenue, Philadelphia $3500 00 

Mortgage on property, 19th and 

Porter Streets, Philadelphia .... 8000 00 
Mortgage on property, 212 De Kalb 

Street, Philadelphia 2000 00 

Mortgage on property, 2237 North 

16th Street, Philadelphia 2500 00 

Ten shares Philadelphia Traction 

Company Stock, cost 980 00 

$500 bond, American Railway, 5%, 

cost 493 75 

$1000, Iron Mt. and Car Trust, 5%. 1000 00 

Cash 1949 30 


$20423 05 


Of above cash, there belongs to: 

Miss Davidson’s Legacy 26 25 

Elliot Preston’s Legacy 1034 25 

Donation from A. P 888 80 $1949 30 

SAMUEL H. THOMAS, 

T reasurer. 

Examined and found correct, 

LAURA BLACKBURNE \ . 

ANNA P. STEVENSON / Auditors. 

March 4th, 1909. 
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LIST OF THE CONTRIBUTORS OF THE SOCIETY 

FOR 1908 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP, $50.00 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


A. P. 

*Mrs. J. Rhea Barton 
Mrs. S. McKean Bayard 
Miss Amy L. Bonham 
Mrs. Everett W. Brooks 
Mrs. Wm. B. Chamberlain 
*Mrs. Clarence H. Clark 
Mr. Charles Motley Clark 
Mr. Eckley B. Coxe 
Mrs. Michael Dallett 
*Miss S. K. Davidson 
C. L. D., Alabama 
*Mr. Bernard L. Douredoure 
*Miss A. D. Fogg 
Miss Grace A. Fogg 
*Miss Mary D. Fox 
Mrs. Robert L. Gifford 
Miss Emily Hinds 
Mrs. C. P. Keith 
*Mr. E. H. Kennedy 


Miss Annie C. Knight 
Mr. Albion E. Lang 
Miss Sarah Lewis 
Mrs. Aubrey Lippincott 
Mr. A. Sidney Logan 
Mrs. Julia S. Loomis 
*Mrs. Annie L. Lowry 
Miss Ellen M. Palmer 
Mr. Arthur Peterson 
*Hon. Wm. A. Porter 
Miss Helen M. Rowland 
*Mrs. Harvey Rowland 
*Mrs. Joseph W. Ryerss 
*Mr. R. W. Ryerss 
*Mrs. W. G. Thomas 
*Miss Anne Wain 
*Miss Rebecca White 
Mrs. R. P. White 
*Mrs. W. W. Wiltbank 
*Mrs. Owen J. Wister 
*Deceased. 


Miss Fanny Alston $ 4 00 

Miss C. Antelo 2 00 

Miss Lida H. Ashbridge. 10 00 
Mrs. Wm. S. Baldwin . . 1 00 

Mr. B. R. Banning 10 00 

Mrs. B. W. Beasley .... 2 00 

Mrs. C. J. Biddle 2 00 

Mr. Dillon Biddle 2 00 

Miss K. C. Biddle 2 00 

Miss A. C. Bisbing 2 00 

Miss Laura E. Black- 

burne 2 00 

Mrs. George Boker 2 00 

Mrs. Everett W. Brooks. 50 00 

Miss Mabel Carrell 1 00 

Mrs. J. D. Carscallen .... 20 00 

Mrs. John A. Clark 1 00 

Miss Sarah N. Cleghoim. . 1 00 

Miss S. A. Coghill 4 00 

Mr. E. B. Cooper 2 00 

Eckley B. Coxe 50 00 

Miss Emily E. Croasdale. 2 00 
Miss Cornelia Cress .... 10 00 
Mrs. John H. Easby .... 2 00 

Mr. May Stevenson Easby, 2 00 
Mrs. W. H. Eastburn ... 3 00 

Mrs. Horace Evans .... 1 00 

Miss Eyre 2 00 


Miss Cassie Leidy $ 2 00 

Mrs. George T. Lewis ... 5 00 

_ Miss Mary Lewis 5 00 

Miss Nina F. Lewis .... 5 00 

Major S. N. Lewis 5 00 

Mrs. Lippincott 10 00 

Mrs. Aubrey Lippincott.. 50 00 
Mrs. Edward A. Lord ... 5 00 

Mrs. G. S. Lovell 4 00 

Mrs. A. L. Lowry 5 00 

Mrs. George McClellan . . 10 00 
Mrs. F. T. Mason, 1908 

and 1909 10 00 

Mrs. Walter S. Massey.. 2 00 

Mrs. L. Matthews 1 00 

Mrs. Marie Mayet 1 00 

Mss Susan M. Mitchell.. 3 00 
Miss Jean M. Mooney . . 1 00 

Miss K. S. Nicholson ... 2 00 

Mrs. H. Vance Peters . . 2 00 

Miss Lydia Richards .... 1 00 

Mrs. Simon Walter Rilea. 1 00 

Mrs. C. D. Ritchie 2 00 

Mrs. R. P. Roberts 1 00 

Miss Francis M. Sabine. . 2 00 

Miss Ernestine M. Schell. 5 00 
Miss Augusta Leibrick. . 2 00 

Miss M. F. Small 5 00 
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Miss E. Estelle Fagan . . 

2 

00 

Miss Curtis W. Smith . . , 

1 

00 

Miss Kate Fairfield .... 

2 

00 

Miss Ellen Snow 

5 

00 

Miss Grace M. Fogg 

10 

00 

Mrs. J. Warner Steel .... 

5 

00 

Mr. Lewis L. Forbes .... 

5 

00 

Mr. Frank Stephens .... 

1 

00 

Mrs. C. C. Fulwiler 

2 

00 

Mrs. Frank Stephens .... 

1 

00 

Mrs. Robert L. Gifford . . 

50 

00 

Miss Anna P. Stevenson. 

2 

00 

Mrs. W. J. Guernsey .... 

2 

00 

Miss Anna P. Stevenson, 



Mr. Brendan H. Halvey.. 

2 

00 

In Memoriam 

2 

00 

Mrs. T. F. Halvey 

2 

00 

Miss Emily Hinds Thomas, 

10 

00 

Mrs. Ferdinand V. Hay- 



Miss M. L. H. Thomas.. 

5 

00 

den 

5 

00 

Mr. S. H. Thomas 

5 

00 

Dr. Charles P. Henry . . . 

5 

00 

Mrs. S. H. Thomas 

5 

00 

Miss Hinds 

100 

00 

Miss Rosa M. Towne .... 

40 

00 

Mrs. Ridgely Hunt 

10 

00 

Mrs. Samuel Troth 

1 

00 

In Memoriam, Mrs. M. L. 



Mrs. Lewis D. Vail 

1 

00 

Bisbing 

2 

00 

Mrs. Morris H. Vande- 



In Memoriam, Ruth T. 



grift 

2 

00 

Clark 

3 

00 

Mr. S. Van Pelt 

10 

00 

In Memoriam, S. K. D. . . 

5 

00 

Mrs. Edward Very 

2 

00 

In Memoriam, “Fluffy” . . 

5 

00 

Mrs. Richard P. White . . 

5 

00 

Mr. Tyrous Kline 

2 

00 

Mr. Thomas Earle White. 

2 

00 

Mr. Albion E. Lang 

50 

00 

Mrs. W. L. Yard 

2 

00 


The following contributors having paid their subscriptions 
subsequently to January 1st, 1909, their names will appear again 
in the report for that year: 


Mrs. Thomas H. Baily ... .$2 00 I Mr. Henry Flanders $2 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Porter Cope. 4 00 Mrs. John Summerhayes. . 1 00 

CHARLOTTE W. RITCHIE, Treasurer, in account with: 
JOURNAL OF ZOOPHILY, for Year 1908. 


1908 Dr. 

Jan. 1. To Balance $ 2 06 

“ Subscriptions 80 15 

“ Anti-Vivisection Society 399 68 

“ Advertisements 151 00 

“ S. P. C. A. for distributing Journal 44 52 

“ “ “ “ editing Journal 100 00 

“ Interest 11 


$777 52 

1908 Cr. 

By Amount Paid Wm. F. Fell Co., for publishing Journal, 

one year $612 50 

“ One Cut for Journal 3 00 

“ Postage 1 00 

“ Error 1 00 

“ Distribution and Editing 150 20 

$767 70 

“ Balance 9 82 


Examined and found correct, 


January 19th, 1909. 


$777 52 

AUGUSTA LEIBRICK, 
ELISABETH SOMERS. 


[Hi 


Honorary Members 


Cardinal Gibbons, 

Baltimore. 

Archbishop Ryan, d. d , 

Philadelphia. 

Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, d d., 

Philadelphia. 

Rt. Rev. J. Scarborough, d.d., 

Trenton N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rt, Rev. I. L. Nicholson, d. d., 

Milwaukee, 

Rt. Rev.Wm.N.McVickar.d.d., 

Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Rev. Charles Roads, 

Philadelphia. 

Rev. John D. Beckley, d. d. 
*Rev. W. W. Barr, d. d. 

Rev. J. Gray Bolton, 

1906 Pine Street, Phila. 

Rev. Geo. Van Deurs, 

3932 Sansom Street. 

Rev. James Lisk, d. d., 

Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. S. Sibole, 

Philadelphia. 

Rev. Francis Edward Smiley. 
*Rev. James H. Marr. 

*Rev. Enoch Stubbs. 

*Rev. Jerome Lindermuth. 
Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, d.d., 

Philadelphia. 


Rev. Francil L. Robbins, d. d., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. W. P. White, 

Oak Lane. 

Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, 

Rev. L. Y. Graham, d. d., 

Olivet Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. C. Thompson, 

Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. W. H. Lindermuth, 

Philadelphia. 

Rev. Alfred J. P. McClure, 

Wyncote, Pa. 

Rev. Irwin P. McCurdy, d. d. 
*Rev. David Swing, 

Rev. J. M. Cockins, 

Cape May, N. J. 

Rev. Andrew Hunter, d. d., 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mr. H. S. Salt, 

London, England. 

Mrs. Olive Thorn Miller, 

628 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Philip G. Peabody, 

New England Anti-Vivisection Society, No. 15 
Court Square, R. 62, Boston, Mass. 

*Mr. Elliott W. Preston, 

New England Anti-Vivisection Soeiety, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 

New York, 

Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 

Chicago. 


Miss Adele Biddle 


^Deceased. 


Miss Lind af Hageby. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the “American Anti-Vivisection Society,” 
incorporated in the State of Pennsylvania, in May, 1883, the sum of 
[here state the sum or the stock , etc., to be given], for the use of the 
said Society, absolutely. 

FORM OF A DEVISE 

I give and devise [ here describe the real estate intended to be given] 
unto the “American Anti-Vivisection Society,” incorporated in the 
State of Pennsylvania in May, 1883, their successors and assigns forever. 

4®“ All gifts to charities, to be effectual, must be made in a will, signed at its end 
by the testator, executed in the presence of at least two witnesses, at least thirty 
days before the death of the testator. 
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Charter 


of tbe Hmetican HntMDlvteectton Society 


Be it known that the subscribers, all of whom are citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, have associated themselves together 
for the purpose of the restriction of experiments on living animals 
under a constitution and by-laws which are in conformity to the Consti- 
tution and Laws of the United States and said Commonwealth. And 
that they are desirous of becoming incorporated under and of obtaining 
and enjoying all the powers, immunities and privileges conferred by the 
Act of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
entitled “An Act to provide for the Incorporation and Regulation of 
Certain Corporations,” approved the twenty-ninth day of April, A. D. 
1874, and its several supplements, and to that end in compliance with 
the requirements of said Act of Assembly they do hereby declare, set 
forth and certify that: First. The name of the Corporation shall be 

“The American Anti-Vivisection Society.” Second. The said Corpora- 
tion is formed for the purpose of the total abolition of all vivisectional 
experiments on animals and other experiments of a painful nature. 1 2 
Third. The business of said Corporation is to be transacted in the 
City of Philadelphia. Fourth. The said Corporation is to exist per- 
petually. Fifth. The said Corporation has no capital stock. Sixth. The 
said Corporation is to be managed by a Board of Managers consisting 
of the following officers selected for the present year, which number 
may, however, be changed by the members of said Corporation accord- 
ing to the Constitution and By-Laws of said Corporation. 

President, Flenry Flanders, No. 113 S. 5th Street. 

Vice-President, Right Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D.D., No. 1633 
Spruce Street. 

Vice-President, Flenry I. Morton, D.D., No. 909 Clinton Street. 

William A. Porter, No. 2025 Walnut Street. 

Daniel M. Fox, No. 551 York Avenue. 

J. B. Lippincott, No. 204 W. Rittenhouse Sq. 

“ “ R. A. Jordan, S. J., No. 317 Willings Alley. 

Wm. R. Breed, D.D., No. 258 S. 16th Street. 

Mrs. Richard P. White, No. 2312 Delancey Place. 

Mrs. Wayne McVeagh, No. 1703 Locust Street. 

Secretary, Adele Biddle, No. 2033 Pine Street. 

Treasurer, Henry B. French, No. 1001 Market Street. 

Corresponding Secretary, Susannah L. Baldwin, No. 318 S. Broad 
Street. 

Counsellors, Charles Biddle. No. 2033 Pine Street. 

Richard P. White, No. 2312 Delancey Place. 

MANAGERS. 


Coleman Sellers, 

Martha Milligan, 

Mrs. Richard W. Smith, 
Mrs. F. W. Ralston, 
Richard Newton, D.D. 
Thomas E. White, 
Richard R. Corson, 

Joel J. Baily, 


No. 3301 Baring Street. 

Cor. of 15th and Pine Streets 
No. 423 S. 15th Street. 

No. 233 S. 13th Street. 

No. 1637 Arch Street. 

No. 2312 Delancey Place. 

No. 2031 Chestnut Street. 

No. 1826 Arch Street. 


1 Changed to the American Society for the Restriction of Vivisection by amendment of May 
23, 1885 ; recorded in Charter Book No. io, page 251, and changed again to the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society by amendment of March 24, 1888; recorded in Charter Book No. 14, page 438. 

2 As amended on March 24, 1888. 
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William A. Adamson, 

Stephen Farrelly, 

Robert R. Neff, Jr., 

Jacob T. Williams, 

Sarah R. Davidson, 

Caroline A. Boggs, 

Robert Ryerss, 

Thomas G. Morton, M.D., 

Mary C. Coxe, 

Mrs. John Easby, 

Mrs. I. C. Randall, 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals 
this Sixth day of April, in the year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Eighty-three. 

HENRY FLANDERS, (seal) 

DANIEL M. FOX, (seal) 

STEPHEN FARRELLY. (seal) 


No. 724 Spruce Street. 

No. 1 17 South 5th Street. 
No. 1022 Walnut Street. 

No. 1513 Arch Street. 

Cor. 34th and Arch Streets. 
No. 304 S. 19th Street. 

No. 922 Walnut Street. 

No. 1421 Chestnut Street. 
No. 1302 Pine Street. 

No. 921 Clinton Street. 

No. 1905 Chestnut Street. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
County of Philadelphia. 



Before me, the Subscriber, Recorder of Deeds in and for the County 
of Philadelphia aforesaid, personally appeared Henry Flanders, Daniel 
M. Fox and Stephen Farrelly, three of the subscribers to the above and 
foregoing Certificate of Incorporation, and in due form of law acknowl- 
edged the same to be their Act and deed for the purpose therein specified. 

Witness my hand and official seal this Sixth day of April, in the 
year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Eighty-three. 

JOHN O’DONNELL, Recorder of Deeds. 

(official seal) 


Decree 

And now this First day of May, A. D. 1883, the foregoing Certificate 
of Incorporation or Charter having been presented to me, a Law Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas No. 1, for the County of Philadelphia, 
with the acknowledgment thereto duly certified under the hand and 
official seal of the Recorder of Deeds of said County and accompanied 
by the proof of publication of the notice of this application as required 
by the Act of Assembly, I do hereby certify that I have perused and 
examined the said instrument, and have found the same to be in the 
proper form, and within the purposes named in the first class specified 
in Section Second of the Act of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania entitled, “An Act to provide for the 
Incorporation and Regulation of certain Corporations,” approved April 
29, A. D. 1874 and the supplements thereto, and the same appearing to 
be lawful and not injurious to the community, I do hereby on motion of 
Charles Biddle and Richard P. White, Esqs., on behalf of the Appli- 
cants, order and decree that the said Charter of The American 
Anti-Vivisection Society aforesaid be and the same is hereby approved, 
and that upon the recording of the same and of this order, the sub- 
scribers thereto and their associates and successors shall be a 
corporation by the name of The American Anti-Vivisection Society 
aforesaid for the purposes and upon the terms therein stated. 

CRAIG BIDDLE. 

Recorded in the office for Recording of Deeds, etc., in and for the 
City and County of Philadelphia in Charter Book No. 7, Page 526, etc. 

Witness my hand and seal of office this Tenth day of May, A. D. 1883. 

JOHN O’DONNELL, Recorder of Deeds. 

(official seal) 
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JS'e-iaws 

of tbe Hmerican BntUlDivisection Society 

fformefc in 1883. Some Hmenfcments were 
nnafce xn Subsequent l^ears 

ARTICLE I 
Members 

Members shall be of four classes — life, annual, honorary 
and associate. 

Annual members shall be those who contribute to the 
society the sum of two dollars or more per annum. 

Life members shall consist of those who contribute to the 
society the sum of fifty dollars or more at any one time. 

Honorary members shall consist of those who are elected 
to that position by the Executive Board, and they shall not be 
required to pay any membership fee, and they will have no 
voice in the elections of the society. (Amendment of July 
i, 1884.) 

Associate members shall be those who contribute to the 
society the sum of one dollar per annum; such members shall 
share all the privileges of the society except the right to vote. 
(Amendment of February, 1907.) 

ARTICLE II 
Officers 

The officers of this society shall be a President, twenty 
Vice-Presidents — ten of whom shall be residents of the City 
of Philadelphia, and ten shall be residents elsewhere, but not 
of the City of Philadelphia, — a Secretary and a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Treasurer, an Executive Committee of twenty 
members, and the Counsel, all of whom together shall consti- 
tute the Board of Managers. (Amendment of January, 1907.) 

The Executive Committee shall have power to fill, for the 
remainder of the year for which they have been elected, any 
vacancy which may occur in their own body. (Amendment of 
February, 1905.) 
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ARTICLE III 
Meetings 

The regular annual meeting of the society shall be held 
during the month of January, in each and every year hereafter. 
Special meetings of the society or Board of Managers may be 
called at any time by the President, and shall be so called upon 
the written request of five members ; provided, however, that 
at least three days’ written notice be given to all members 
by the Secretary. 

ARTICLE IV 
Elections 

/ 

Elections for officers and managers shall take place at 
the annual meetings of the society, and shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE V 
Quorum 

Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business at all meetings of the society and Board of 
Managers, except at the annual meeting, when the members 
present, without regard to numbers, shall be empowered to act. 

ARTICLE VI 
President 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all the 
meetings of the society and of the Board of Managers; at 
every election before the polls are opened to appoint two 
tellers of election; under the direction of the Board of Mana- 
gers, to take general charge of the affairs of the society, and 
to perform all duties usually devolving upon such an officer. 

ARTICLE VII 
Vice-Presidents 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents to perform, in 
the absence of the President, all the duties devolving upon 
him, in order of their election. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Secretary 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record of 
all the proceedings of the meetings of the society and of the 
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Board of Managers, in a book to be kept for that purpose; to 
notify members of the Board of Managers of the meetings of 
the Board ; to draw all orders on the Treasurer for the payment 
of all bills audited by the Board of Managers; to sign all 
certificates of membership ; to officially sign and affix the 
corporate seal of the society to all instruments or documents 
authorized by the society or Board of Managers; to have 
charge of the corporate seal, charter, by-laws, records and 
general archives; to give immediate notice to the several 
officers and committees of the society of all votes, orders, 
resolutions and proceedings of the society affecting them or 
appertaining to their respective duties; and make a journal 
report of the work and standing of the society at each annual 
meeting thereof, or as often as may be required by the Board 
of Managers. 

ARTICLE IX 
Corresponding Secretary 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to 
conduct the general correspondence of the society; to keep, in 
suitable books to be provided for that purpose, true copies 
of all letters written by him or her on behalf of the society; 
to preserve on proper files all letters received by him or her on 
the same account; and at each stated meeting of the society 
or the Board of Managers to report the correspondence and 
read the same, or such parts thereof as may be required; and 
to give due notice of the time and place of the annual meetings 
of the society. 

ARTICLE X 
Treasurer 

The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the society, keep 
an account of the same, make such investments as the Finance 
Committee may direct, pay all orders on the Treasurer properly 
drawn, and present at each annual meeting and at such other 
times as the Board of Managers may require a report of the 
financial condition of the society. The Finance Committee 
shall consist of the President and Treasurer ex-officio, and of 
three members elected by the society at the annual meeting, by 
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ballot. Upon failure so to elect at any annual meeting, the 
Finance Committee for the time being shall hold over until 
their successors are elected. It shall be the duty of the 
Finance Committee to make a report to the Board of Managers 
of the condition of the investments of the society, at the 
stated meetings in February, May, October and December, 
and at such other times as the Board of Managers may require. 
(Amended.) 

ARTICLE XI 
Board of Managers 

The regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be 
held in the last week of each month, except June, July, August 
and September. On such day and at such time and place as 
the Board may from time to time direct. (Adopted Novem- 
ber, 1907.) 

ARTICLE XII 
Counsel 

It shall be the duty of Counsel to act as the legal advisers 
of the society and its officers; to have charge of all legal pro- 
ceedings instituted by or against it, or in which the society 
may be interested. 

ARTICLE XIII 

Order of Business 

1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Communications, written and verbal. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Report of Secretary. 

5. Report of Treasurer. 

6. Nomination and election of officers and managers. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

ARTICLE XIV 
Amendment of By-Laws 

These by-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present ; provided, that notice 
of such proposed amendment shall have been offered in writing 
at a previous stated meeting of the Board, and communicated 
by the Recording Secretary to each member of the Board. 
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Hnnual public flfteetino 

of tbe Hmerican HntwlDmsection Society 

Melfc Jfebt'uarp 5, 1909 

HE Public meeting of the American Anti-Vivisection 
Society was held in Griffith Hall, Philadelphia. It was 
called to order at 8.15 by the President, Rev. Dr. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Tomkins said: “It is my privilege and duty, not to 

call you to order, because you are a very orderly lot of people, 
but to bid you welcome to this meeting. I hope you are all 
friendly to the cause — or, rather, I do not know that I do hope 
that, because then there would be no opportunity for discus- 
sion ; and it is only by free discussion that new ideas can gain 
ground. No meeting is really successful unless it does some- 
thing to give new thoughts, new ideas, or new food for thought, 
to all those present — and I wish that this should be done, 
particularly to those who have not understood the workings of 
the society. So I bid you all welcome, in order that we may 
study those things which, we must all confess, relate to a 
higher life, though there may be differences of opinion 
among us. 

“There are two kinds of unity of opinion, not contradictory, 
but one embracing the other. The first is that large unity 
which leads men to desire the best for the welfare of mankind. 
It is a gracious thing to remember this unity; for we cannot 
do so much good if we forget it. If we have an idea that we 
are hostile to one another, instead of differing only as to how 
the goal may be reached, — only enough to strike sparks from 
one another and show more clearly the way,— -we lose the 
opportunity of our lives. It is a great joy that most civilized 
and intelligent people — and I use the word civilized in the 
highest sense, to mean persons of culture, persons who are 
unselfish — who catch sight of the vision that, underlying every- 
thing else, is a great unity. There is also a smaller unity 
(might I not say, series of units?) of persons who are, in each 
little group, trying to forward the good that they themselves 
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see — all seeking to repress certain evils, which they especially 
recognize. These units are not hostile to one another ; all are 
promoting the same great end, and each one has this same 
object in view. There may seem to be a little clashing, but it 
is only that healthy friction without which there can be no 
light. 

“I have spoken of this in the beginning, because you may 
be called upon to recognize that when any body of men and 
women tries to remedy an evil, they are not setting themselves 
against the remainder of the world, but merely accenting 
certain points that need to be impressed upon the community — 
possibly exaggerating these points a little. By exaggeration, I 
do not mean a departure from truth, but an accentuation of it ; 
just as musicians accent a certain note in the music, in order 
to bring out the character of the theme. 

“The Anti-Vivisection Society is one of these units, work- 
ing inside this great central unity of educated and intelligent 
people; and the Society have recognized what they think an 
error, and are trying to do whatever they can to remedy it. 
They have an ideal before them, and they are attempting to 
hold that ideal up. We are not a body of narrow-minded 
cranks. We have, in this country, got over the thought that 
any body of people are cranks, because they advocate that 
which may not be generally received as a necessity. We are not 
even a body in which every individual agrees with every other 
individual. We should be a very mute and unworthy lot of 
people if that were true. I rejoice that in our society we have 
differences of opinion. Some of us are more radical than others, 
and some more conservative ; but we have all the same idea in 
this one particular. 

“That idea is a very simple one. It evolved from the 
simple question whether man has a right to advance things 
important in his life through the suffering, even the needful 
suffering, of God’s lower creatures. It is a question whether 
I have any right to bring myself to a degree of health and 
enjoyment of life, when, in order to do so, I have made some 
of the dumb animals endure torture. Have we any right to 
reach that higher life through the continued agony and suffer- 
ing of God’s lower creatures? 
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“Then comes the question of how far it is possible to 
restrain and regulate the suffering of animals, of which there 
must be some, if we kill animals to eat. How far can we make 
regulations, in order that there may be as little suffering as 
possible? Some persons go so far as to say that absolutely no 
experimentation upon a dumb creature is right. Others say 
that there may be experimentation ; but that it must be legally 
controlled, and that it must be absolutely painless and carried 
on only by those who are skilled. Still others believe that there 
may be cases in which experimentation should be carried on 
with as little suffering as possible, and that this suffering 
should not be continued. All, however, have the one idea that 
the needless suffering of animals should be eradicated, even 
though in the opinion of some, this may take a year or two, or 
a month or two from human life. 

“It is not only for the sake of the animals that we argue 
thus. Some persons, it is true, do think only of the animals; 
but others think not only of these, but also of the men who 
perform the experiments. Th$y believe that the saddest part 
of the matter is the inevitable hardening of feeling produced 
by this work, not only upon those who conduct the experi- 
ments; but through them — owing to the strange mystery of 
influence — upon the whole race. To permit this work to go on 
and let men become regardless of it, is to deaden the sensibility 
which is the power through which man is allied to God. If the 
human race becomes without feeling, then does Nordau’s rule 
come to pass ; and there is a reversion to the original type and 
a degeneration. 

“So, surely you must recognize, whether you are in sym- 
pathy with the object of the society or hostile to it, that it is 
not child’s play that we have come to consider. We are not a 
few persons, setting ourselves up above the rest of the world, 
and calling others brutes; but we are men and women who 
have had light about those things which we believe to concern 
the highest elements of mercy, truth, and goodness of man 
made in the image of God. 

“I welcome you here to-night; and I want you to feel that 
though you may not agree with the tenets of the society, which 
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allows differences of opinion, we are here to gain light and 
truth. The man who loves truth is free, and is the only man 
that is free. The man who says, ‘Let truth reign, though the 
Heavens fall,’ is the only man who can have progress. When 
we seek truth, we find it sooner or later, though the way may 
be hard. Try to seek the truth, as we strive to put before you 
the truth according to those who have witnessed those things 
which seem to us to determine the truth in this particular — 
the care that the greater must exercise over the lesser and the 
helpless. 

“Just one word more: When a minister once begins to 

speak, he cannot help going on talking. For this reason, it is 
very dangerous to get a minister on the platform. I think 
that there should be, among all of us who are, in various lines, 
working for good, — among radical vivisectionists, and among 
physicians, among extreme anti-vivisectionists, and among 
laymen and laywomen, — more friendliness; so that, while one 
may believe he sees fault in the other, it, nevertheless, does 
not keep them apart. At the time of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, what was aways dreaded by the strong minds in this 
country was a separation among good people who wanted the 
right, yet differed as to the means. I think that the advantage 
of a meeting like this is that those who are opposed to the 
movement and those who are for it comes together, one not to 
criticize the other or to say bitter things, one not to ridicule 
the other, but simply and solely with that grand fellowship of 
unity which becomes men and women who have a large, far- 
sighted, big-hearted point of view, and who long for the 
growth of God’s people along the lines that He would have 
them grow. I bid you welcome with all my heart. 

“It is our privilege to have with us this evening one who 
will be our speaker on this subject. By many of you she is 
so well known through the work she has done that she hardly 
needs an introduction. I refer to Miss Lind af Hageby, a 
Swedish lady whose line of work has been largely in England, 
but who has also been all over the Continent, and who is 
beginning to take up her work in America. Her whole life has 
been given to works of mercy along the lines in which she has 
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taken interest in the welfare of mankind. In England, she is 
connected with many societies devoted to the good of mankind, 
and I think we are to be especially congratulated upon being 
favored to-night in having the opportunity to hear one so 
well loved abroad, who now speaks for the first time in Phila- 
delphia; and one whose address should be full not only of 
inspiration, but of knowledge. She knows what she is talking 
about; and you may be perfectly sure that when she quotes, 
it will be an exact quotation, upon which you may rely. I have 
the great pleasure of introducing to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
Miss Lind af Hageby.” 

MISS LIND AF HAG'EBY’S ADDRESS. 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I think that 

your President has touched very beautifully upon the spirit 
in which we should approach this question. It has often 
seemed to me a very great pity that there should be so 
little charity on both sides, when this question of vivisection 
is being discussed. It is a question which raises very hot 
feelings on both sides. I grant that it is a question on which 
men feel very deeply. On the one hand, you have the anti- 
vivisectionists, who say that it is immoral, unjustifiable, degrad- 
ing, brutalizing, to subject dumb animals to torture for selfish 
ends. On the other hand you have the men of science, who 
say that the intellect is the one supremely important thing in 
this world; and also that the prolongation of physical life, the 
addition to medical knowledge, and the advancement of science 
which these experiments may bring about — these things are of 
supreme importance. So we have before us these two parties. 
It would indeed afford me the very greatest pleasure if to-night 
we could approach this question in, to say the least, a spirit of 
genuine charity and forbearance, of spiritual tolerance for each 
other’s views; because, after all, contempt of an opponent 
never won a case, and if the anti-vivisectionists are in the right, 
— which, as you know, I firmly believe they are, — surely we 
can bear that opposition, we can meet discussion, we can face 
our opponents. On the other hand, if the vivisectionists are 
quite sure of their facts, if they are sure of the morality of their 
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contentions, then they need not fear the same despised senti- 
ment of the anti-vivisectionist body. 

“Looking upon this controversy from a point of view 
which is a little bit philosophical and sociological, I think that 
we must look upon it in the light of the progress of the 
nineteenth century. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I should 
characterize that progress, in a very few words, as being a very 
remarkable development of sympathy. Take the many forms 
of terrible cruelty to human beings that were rampant in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Take the treatment of 
lunatics, who were chained on their backs in horrible dun- 
geons ; the treatment of prisoners before the days of John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry. Take the prevalent want of 
sympathy, of charity, everywhere. The sympathetic association 
now awake in us was not awake to the same degree; and I 
think we may briefly characterize the spiritual development of 
the nineteenth century, as it is found incarnated in some move- 
ments for social reform and for the amelioration of the lot of 
the helpless, the miserable, the lowly, as the development of the 
power and faculty of sympathy. Those who have studied 
most profoundly the features of social evolution are agreed 
that this very development of sympathy is the red thread 
which runs through the history of our emotions, gradually 
mellowing and refining our feelings. 

“Lecky, in his ‘History of European Morals,’ describes 
very well and very shortly how this feeling of sympathy is 
developed from the state of a savage. He tells you how, in 
the savage, sympathy and fellow-feeling go out only to his 
own body, himself, the ego. When development proceeds a 
little farther, it includes the family. Then comes a day when it 
includes the community. Later it reaches out to the whole 
nation. Next comes the time when it includes all men of the 
same race; and finally all human beings are, theoretically, at 
least, acknowledged to be brothers, and the untold responsi- 
bility of brotherhood is thrown upon humanity. But, as Lecky 
points out, this development does not stop short there. The day 
comes when this feeling of kinship, this feeling of sympathy, 
the principles of charity, love and consideration for others, 
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must go further, extend beyond humanity, and include the 
animals which share the planet with us. He then points out 
that the civilization of a country, the thermometer of its true 
development, may well be gauged by the way that the feeling 
for dumb animals has been developed within it. 

“A similar statement is found in the book of Benjamin 
Kidd, who has given years of his life to a study of the principle 
of social evolution, and has come to the conclusion that the 
climax, the very best essence and milk of human kindness, 
which comes when a country has reached a high stage of 
development, is evidenced by the consideration shown for 
animals. All civilized nations have by this time passed laws 
protecting animals against wanton, wilful cruelty. If a man 
beats his horse or starves it, he is punished, even if he can 
bring forward the plea that he has starved the beast because 
his family were themselves in want of food. Cruelty to 
the animal is regarded as an offence against the law; and I 
think that we may take it that all laws are the ripest human 
opinions crystalized, and that the laws represent the very 
latest that the civilization of humanity has brought us to. 

“Now we come to the position of the vivisectionist. While 
all around us are these activities, while men are punished 
every day for cruelty to dumb animals, and while everything 
is done to bring to the minds of the young the feeling of kind- 
ness and sympathy for animals, the vivisector stands aside. 
He is not prosecuted or punished. His plea is that he is doing 
these things for the good of humanity and in the interest of 
science. Therefore, he has succeeded in hoodwinking the 
moral perception of the general public and in making us blind 
to the iniquity of the thing that he practices. There are many 
practices that could be defined on the same ground — that of 
utility. Not science alone needs sacrifices of the same kind. In 
the olden days artists used to torture human beings in order to 
be able to make realistic pictures. Take the case of the great 
Greek painter, Parrhesius, who had prisoners of war tortured 
that he might depict the sufferings of Prometheus when 
chained to the rock. Every form of human activity could 
demand similar sacrifices ; and, as I have said many times, few 
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people can deny that art is as necessary, and has rendered 
humanity as much service, as science. From the moral point 
of view, the defense of utility is one that does not hold good, 
is one that cannot be accepted. Vivisection can be accepted 
only on the lower grounds of alleged purely non-moral physical 
utility; and we anti-vivisectionists feel that the time has come 
when it is morally unjustifiable to subject a living, sentient 
animal to torture, to prolonged suffering, to the fearful pain 
and misery involved in these vivisection experiments for any 
purpose whatever, and that, no matter what benefit could be 
derived — supposing such benefit could be derived — from such 
practices, the results are tainted and are unworthy of the best 
part of humanity. 

“I think that I have been slightly misrepresented in the 
Philadelphia newspapers, in which there have appeared state- 
ments to the effect that I have said that I would not mind if 
one hundred babies died, rather than that one dog should be 
hurt. Now, I have never said such a thing, never thought such 
a thing, never meant such a thing — first, because the very 
premise is false. The idea of curing one hundred babies by 
hurting one dog is absurd. The idea of curing one hundred 
babies by torturing one hundred dogs is equally absurd. I do 
not admit the premise and, consequently, could not have said 
this. I often appear to say things that I do not mean, through 
incapacity to express myself properly in English ; but I do not 
think that I could have said such a thing as this. 

“The position of the radical anti-vivisectionists is one 
which was beautifully expressed by Robert Browning, when he 
said that not for all the gain in the world would he have an 
animal tortured in order to save himself a pang of pain or 
suffering. That is not the feeling of a madman; it is the feel- 
ing of a highly developed human being. It is the feeling which 
may arouse ridicule and scorn and derision, and stimulate mis- 
representation on the part of those who cannot understand 
that sentiment; but it is, nevertheless, a sentiment that has 
been shared and expressed by the best leaders of human 
thought — the poets, the artists — which humanity has had. 

“Let us survey the people who have been anti-vivisec- 
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tionists. Let us begin with Shakespeare. W e are told that we 
are ill-balanced fanatics — that we speak without due knowledge 
of the fearful sufferings in human life; but you would not say 
that Shakespeare was a man who had no knowledge of human 
nature, yet he went out of his way to point out the moral 
degradation which follows upon the practice of vivisection 
experiments. Take the case of Victor Hugo. He knew human 
nature. He was a man of wide sympathies, of wide and deep 
soul, and was profoundly convinced, as he expressed it, that 
vivisection is a crime. Take the case of Tolstoi. He is an 
anti-vivisectionist ; and, whatever you may think of the details 
of his opinions, he is a man who has thought long and deeply, 
and has come to the conclusion that such experiments are cruel, 
demoralizing, and unworthy of humanity. You will find any 
number of men, leaders of thought, moulders of public opinion, 
who have been anti-vivisectionists. Tennyson was an anti-vivi- 
sectionist. What is most strange and interesting, and, from 
our point of view, most profoundly significant, is that men of 
the most diverse religious and social views have met on this 
common platform. Voltaire went out of his way to write and 
speak against vivisection. He has joined hands with men like 
Cardinal Manning, and you could find no two men of more 
different types than these. Your own Ingersoll was also an 
anti-vivisectionist. You have the serious people, and also the 
humorous people. Writers like your Mark Twain and our 
Jerome K. Jerome, men who are accustomed to look at things 
from the humorous point of view, have come out as anti-vivi- 
sectionists, and have spoken in no limited and no trembling 
manner of the degradation that follows the employment of such 
measures. 

“Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, you can feel that you 
are in good company when you are anti-vivisectionists. I read, 
the other day, in a New York paper, an editorial in which it was 
stated that anti-vivisectionism is an incurable form of lunacy. 
Well, sometimes it is better to be a lunatic than to be sane, in 
this sense : that the people who have been declared to be mad 
by the blindness of one generation, who have been declared to 
be faddists, to be out of their senses, to be the enemies of 
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humanity, have very often turned out to be the leaders, the 
guides, and the accepted teachers of the next generation. 

“Taking the subject of vivisection more seriously, why do 
we object to the practice? We object because it involves the 
most terrible cruelty to animals, and, further, because it is 
extremely difficult to make the practice humane. It is, under 
all conditions, inhumane — and for these reasons : 

“You are told, again and again, that anaesthetics are used; 
that animals are under the influence of ether, chloroform, or 
some other drug that takes away sensation, and makes suffer- 
ing impossible. If you were to read the physiological text-books 
of the day and the journals of laboratory work, as I have no 
doubt that many of you have done, published by the vivisec- 
tionists themselves, both in Europe and in America, you would 
find that they often warn students against using anaesthetics; 
and that there are large numbers of experiments that are 
completely frustrated if the animal is in a state of surgical 
anaesthesia, which is that in which you and I would be, were 
we to be operated upon in our own homes or in a hospital. 
Now, vivisectional anaesthesia is an entirely different thing 
from surgical anaesthesia ; and it is unreliable, from the 
humane point of view. But, you may say, we have read that, 
nowadays, veterinary surgeons can anaesthetize a dog or a 
horse and operate upon it, under conditions of absolute insensi- 
bility. Yes; but there is a great difference between a surgical 
and a vivisectional operation. In the latter, the scientist desires 
to have the organs as much alive as possible. He desires to get 
that physical response from the living body which is impossible 
under surgical anaesthesia. Why does a scientist choose to 
vivisect a dog, rather than to dissect a dead dog? Because 
he wishes to get the delicate physical answers of the brain, 
heart, kidney, liver, or whatever organ he is experimenting 
on in the living animal. If you give an animal a very heavy 
dose of an anaesthetic, all these physical processes are inter- 
fered with ; and the experiment is upset, frustrated, and nulli- 
fied from the physiological point of view. Consequently, you 
will find that vivisectionists use morphia, which is not a real 
anaesthetic ; which, according to the authority of Claude 
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Bernard, one of the greatest of vivisectionists, has not the 
power to take away pain, though the animal is absolutely still. 
It feels the pain, but has lost the power of self-defense. 
Again and again the vivisectors use a drug called curara, which 
has the power of completely paralyzing motion and the ability 
to cry out, and even the trembling of the muscles. This is all 
suppressed, but sensation is left undisturbed. Then we have 
it on the authority of great vivisectors that an animal may be 
going through the tortures of the nether world, yet lie abso- 
lutely quiet and in a state of apparent insensibility. 

“Speaking of anaesthesia, suppose that these animals were 
anaesthetized, do you think that there would be large firms 
employed in Berlin, Paris, London, New York — all the big 
cities of the world — in manufacturing apparatus for restraining 
vivisected animals — clamps, screws, and instruments of all 
kinds? I have seen some of these catalogues, and one of them 
has not less than eighty or ninety different kinds of operating 
boards — all having the object of strapping the animal down 
and making movement impossible, should there be any attempt 
at it. 

“Then you must bear in mind that a large number of 
experiments are not finished with one operation. Many are 
concerned with mutilating the animal — taking out one kidney 
and half of the other, for instance, and then keeping the animal 
in a cage for about six weeks to study the effects of the 
operation. Other investigations are concerned with putting 
gall-stones into healthy gall-bladders of dogs, and studying 
how these stones develop diseases. Other experiments deal 
with injecting into animals natural and artificial diseases, and 
leaving the animals in lingering misery for weeks and months. 

“Should the animal recover, do not think that it is killed. 
This is not even done in England, under the restriction Act of 
1886; much less in other countries, where there is no restric- 
tion. It may be subjected to experiment again and again, until 
its poor body can stand no more and it dies. Take the case of a 
much-discussed dog in England. The animal had been vivi- 
sected three times, according to the acknowledgment of the 
vivisectionist. It had had an operation on its abdomen; it 


had had one of its important internal ducts tied, for the purpose 
of seeing whether inflammation would set in. After this, it 
was put in a cage for two months. It was then brought out 
and had its abdomen opened, so that the result of the first 
operation could be studied. It ought then to have been killed, 
according to the law, which says that when the vivisector has 
attained his object, he must kill the animal. This object may 
be attained only after twenty operations. In this case the 
scientist acknowledged that he had attained his object, and 
consequently, that he should have killed the dog; but, instead 
of doing this, he handed it over to another vivisector, who 
brought the animal before a class, opened its throat, operated 
on the salivary gland, and stimulated the lingual nerve elec- 
trically, — in order to demonstrate a theory with which 
everyone has been familiar for the last thirty years, and which 
there was not the slightest necessity to demonstrate with a 
living animal. 

“I have myself seen vivisections. When I became an anti- 
vivisectionist, I was told again and again that I had no possible 
qualification to speak on this subject that I knew nothing of ; 
that all the stories of anti-vivisectionists were exaggerated, 
untrue, or highly colored by sentiment and by ignorance. I 
therefore decided to see for myself what vivisection really 
meant, and to attend vivisection demonstrations in order to see 
how much cruelty there was and what was the effect upon the 
young students who attended these demonstrations. I found 
that, instead of the anti-vivisectionists having exaggerated the 
case, the cruelty involved was far greater than I had ever 
imagined. There was not only the actual cruelty on the operat- 
ing board, when the animal was not sufficiently anaesthetized, 
moaning and groaning with pain, or growling with anger ; but 
the cruelty of anticipation — the psychical torture for the dogs. 
In referring to psychical torture, I am especially speaking of 
dogs ; because, if any of you know and love these animals, you 
will know that they have a remarkable sixth sense, which 
sometimes teaches them things that they could not know by 
the aid of their physical senses, and makes them anticipate 
suffering in a way that is truly appalling. When the first 
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British Anti- Vivisection Society was formed, Dr. Hoggin came 
forward as an anti-vivisectionist and said that one thing that 
had made him an opponent of vivisection was the fearful terror 
of dogs, as they were brought up to their doom. A few days 
ago the papers were full of a case in Paris, in which a little 
poodle, which had been tied to the laboratory wall while 
another animal was being vivisected, was found to have died of 
fright when they came to perform experiments upon it. 

“I think that many of you have read of the wonderful St. 
Bernard dogs in Switzerland, and of one in particular, called 
Barry, which has saved about forty human lives. I have often 
seen these dogs. I know them very well, and look upon them 
as individuals. There is a great deal of difference in dogs’ 
minds. Some are extremely nice and very good. Others are 
very naughty and have all the faults of human beings, and a 
little more besides. I, myself, have a St. Bernard dog which is 
extremely intelligent. He is very naughty and very fierce, 
but he is as intelligent as a child of five years in some respects. 
He cannot talk in human language; but he can talk with his 
tail, nose and his paws, and can make himself well understood. 
He can love and hate, feel and think, and do many wonderful 
things besides in the Alps of Switzerland. 

“I remember that, some years ago, when I first looked into 
the eyes of a St. Bernard dog, there came to me a kind of 
revelation of the mind within these creatures. We need not 
enter into any theological discussion as to whether they have 
souls or not. Personally, I believe that they have. It was a 
supreme revelation of the wonderful kinship between a magnifi- 
cent St. Bernard dog and the human heart — the love, the devo- 
tion, the faithfulness unto death, the supreme self-abnegation 
of which such a soul in a furry coat is capable. Some months 
afterwards, while in a physiological laboratory in London, I 
saw, strapped to the table, a beautiful little dog, with the same 
expression in his eyes, the same soulful pleading, the same 
longing to express itself, to be human, and to be loved, that you 
so often find in a dog’s face. That little dog was strapped 
to the table, its beautiful glossy coat shaved from its head, a 
large piece of the skull removed, and the brain exposed and 


throbbing under the current of electricity that the vivisection- 
ist was applying all the time. As I watched the expression in 
the dog’s eyes, I saw it slowly change from one of yearning 
to be understood by humanity to one of growing hatred and 
loathing. I saw the expression of the primitive wolf creep 
into that dog’s eyes, as it watched (for it was not unconscious) 
the work of the tormenting hand of its enemies. 

“There is not a day that you do not read in the papers of 
beautiful and fine things done by dogs — how they rescue chil- 
dren and refuse to leave the dead bodies of their masters. They 
show a devotion and fidelity that few human beings can imitate. 
Think, then, of the things that go on every day in the vivisec- 
tion laboratory. Think of the misery of the cellars where 
these animals are kept. I have gone through many physiological 
institutions, and have seen the places that the animals are kept 
in — the small space, the tiny cages, the want of air and light, 
the misery of it all. I have seen, in the Pasteur Institute, the 
dogs artificially driven mad by the virus of rabies, injected into 
their veins. Because that misery has touched me so profoundly, 
I am pleading for them, and begging you not to go away 
to-night and forget all this. Take it into your hearts, and think 
cut, or, rather, feel out, whether it is right, whether these 
things should be. 

“There is, ladies and gentlemen, another side to this 
question. It is a side of less importance. Nevertheless, taking 
human nature as it is, it is a side that we cannot afford to 
ignore. This is the utilitarian side of vivisection experiments. 
Now, I am one of those anti-vivisectionists who have taken up 
this question and studied it, and I am living for it from the 
point of view of that great unity upon which your President 
touched so beautifully this evening. I believe, to put it shortly, 
that a practice that is morally wrong, repulsive to the highest 
instincts of humanity, and the product of the ethics of barbar- 
ism and unlimited selfishness, cannot, in the long run, bring 
about good fruits on the physical plane. If I believed that 
good things could undoubtedly come out of evil, I could not 
have faith in the spiritual purpose of the universe, in the mercy 
of God, in the survival of the soul, and in the persistence of the 
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good, true, holy, and sacred in this world. Therefore, I am 
spiritually convinced, before I attempt to touch the question 
with my poor brain, that vivisection cannot bring any real (and 
I mean real as against apparent) benefits to humanity that it is 
worth while having. I hold that vivisection is unscientific; 
because, what is the science of physiology? It is the science 
of the living body, and the knowledge of how all these organs 
work harmoniously together. Do you think that it is possible 
to get a true picture of how the organs work in the body by 
taking a dog, terrifying him out of his life (or, rather, not out 
of his life; for, I am sorry to say that he does not die), strap- 
ping him on the table, cutting him open, and exposing his 
lungs or heart? I have seen this done many times, and am 
talking of what I know. Say we are going to study how the 
blood circulates through the lobe of a lung — a thing that is 
often done. If you open a dog, the animal dies; for nature is 
much more merciful than the vivisectionist. Therefore, the 
latter has devised an instrument by which the animal may be 
kept alive. He opens the dog’s throat, inserts the instrument, 
and pumps air automatically into its windpipe. They have an 
instrument called the pletysmograph, which consists of a box 
made of glass or wood. It is an instrument for measuring how 
far the lobe of the lung or the heart expands when it is filled 
with air or blood, and contracts when these are withdrawn. 

“When the animal is not quiet enough for his purpose, the 
vivisector gives it a dose of curare; and if he desires to be a 
somewhat humane vivisector (mind you, the humanity of the 
vivisector is always subservient to his science), he also gives 
an anaesthetic. I am not making an exaggerated statement. I 
could bring you any amount of evidence, in statistics made by 
great physiologists, that they use anaesthetics only so far as 
the experiments allow for it. The vivisector relies on a big 
dose of curare, and the dog lies absolutely quiet. 

“Do you think that there is one drop of blood circulating 
in that animal in the same way that it would, were the dog a 
normal, unmutilated animal, standing on the floor? Do you 
think that its nerves are in a proper condition? Do you 
think that anything in its body is normal? Do you not think 
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that all the physiological processes have been rendered abnor- 
mal by such a method? We hold that these methods frustrate 
their own intentions, and that thereby one can get no true 
physiological answer to the question of how the blood circu- 
lates in a healthy, normal lung. 

“You may say, ‘It is very well for you to talk like that; 
but when so many great men of science do these things, there 
must be something in the method; there must be something 
very important and very scientific in it.’ I should like to bring 
to your notice something that comes very near to proving my 
case. It is that in recent years a man of the immense reputation 
of Professor Pawlow, of St. Petersburg, has denounced the 
ordinary methods of vivisection on the ground of inutility. He 
says that the conditions in these experiments are so abnormal 
that one can get no true response from the organism. He 
further says that every effort should be made to do away with 
what he calls the crudely acute experiment, with much bleed- 
ing, much pain, and much anaesthesia; for, he says, from the 
physiological point of view, pain renders an animal abnormal. 
We know that pain and anger may poison the human body. 
Anger has been known to poison a mother’s milk sufficiently 
to kill her baby. So Pawlow points out that pain is abnormal, 
as is also anaesthesia. He is now spending his life in trying to 
reform vivisection. He has not succeeded in doing so, but he 
has told of many of the things that go on in his own laboratory. 
These are revolting, so I am not quoting them as examples 
of beautiful vivisection, but as the acknowledgment of a scien- 
tific man that the intentions of the experiments are completely 
frustrated by the abnormal conditions set up by these crude 
methods. He describes the case of a dog that he had chained 
to the wall of the laboratory. The next morning he found 
that the dog had torn down part of the wall and was lying on 
the debris. It had had a fistula made in its abdomen, and 
through this hole the gastric juice was trickling. Around the 
opening the skin was inflamed, and the muscles were in a state 
of suffering. Pawlow, with that lack of understanding of 
animals which is so common a characteristic of the ordinary 
vivisector, could not understand why the dog had torn down 


the wall. He chained it to another part of the wall; and the 
next morning the dog had torn down another large piece of 
wall and pulverized it, and was lying on the particles. It then 
dawned upon Pawlow that the pain and suffering which the 
dog had to endure through the maceration of the skin were 
helped by the animal’s rubbing its belly against the pulverized 
wall. He tells us, with the characteristic naivete of the vivi- 
sector, that henceforth he always allowed his dogs to lie on 
sand. 

“I have presented to you this instance to show you that 
even ideal vivisection, as it is called, is far from ideal ; and that 
it is difficult for any vivisectionist to make the conditions 
humane and painless. 

“Then we object to vivisection because of what is called 
variation in animals. Different results are obtained from the 
same experiment performed on a dog, a rabbit, a horse, and a 
mouse. I have a list of detailed experiments that bring about 
the most disastrously different results in different animals and 
different species of animals. You cannot reason from an 
animal to man, and vivisectors will tell you that the final 
experiment must be made on man. (You may be sure that 
many vivisectors have made this final experiment on man.) 

“Here we have some words on the subject of testing drugs, 
by Professor Cushny. His ‘Text-book of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, or the Action of Drugs in Health and Disease,’ 
is filled with drug experiments. He states that not infre- 
quently one animal reacts quite differently from others of 
the same species, and says: ‘Certain species of animals toler- 
ate quantities of drugs which would be fatal to others of the 
same size. In fact, so frequently is this the case that it is 
impossible to determine the fatal dose of any drug on an 
animal from experiments performed on others of a different 
species, even though it be nearly related.’ 

“I have also a statement by Professor Robert Koch, the 
great Berlin vivisectionist, to the effect that one cannot 
possibly judge of the result of a given experiment on man from 
experiments on guinea-pigs and other lower animals. There- 
fore, we consider experiments, from the physiological point of 


view, from the point of view of testing drugs, to be highly 
unscientific and misleading. 

“I am afraid that I am tiring you, and shall talk only a few 
minutes more. It is a very wide subject, and the trouble is 
this : if you talk too much, you tire your audience. If you talk 
too little, you leave too much unsaid ; and everybody goes away 
thinking that there was nothing to be said about this or that 
important point. Many persons feel that the question has 
been dealt with in an unsatisfactory manner. I must, therefore, 
ask your kind indulgence for what I leave out. Do not think 
that there are no answers to the questions that may be in your 
mind. There are answers to every contention, but it is impos- 
sible to bring out every point in a short address. 

“Take the case of surgery. Is vivisection necessary to the 
advance of surgery? I think that it is not without some import- 
ance for us to stop and think what surgery is. Modern surgery 
has developed in a marvelous way in recent years. Operations 
are now performed which could not have been dreamed of 
twenty years ago. While we acknowledge the marvelous skill 
in the art of a surgeon and the operations in which human 
lives have been saved by modern surgical skill we must not 
forget that the advance of surgery — I am not talking of 
accidents, for in them surgery is absolutely necessary, but I 
am talking of the fanaticism, the wildness and madness of 
surgery, which thinks that the human body has many parts 
that were not meant to be there. Take the case of Metchnikoff, 
who says that man was not meant to have a large intestine, 
and that we should get rid of it. An American physician, Dr. 
Nearman, who had become imbued with this opinion and was 
anxious to test Metchnikoff’s theory upon himself, asked a 
fellow-surgeon to remove his large intestine. He objected 
to the taking of this responsibility, but finally consented. The 
operation was performed, and Dr. Nearman promptly died. 
This is a very sad case ! and I am not bringing it forward in a 
spirit of levity, but as an instance of what I may call surgical 
insanity. It is a form of insanity to believe that it is not 
respectable not to have been cut open in some way. The idea 
that innumerable animals are to be vivisected in order to 
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further this kind of surgery is one that should not be encour- 
aged in any way. 

“Professor Starling, a great vivisector, who has spent his 
life in this sort of work, recently appeared before the Royal 
British Commission on Vivisection, now sitting. (Great vivi- 
sectors are seldom great surgeons.) He stated that in his 
opinion the students should be allowed to vivisect themselves, 
as is done in America. (He did not say vivisect themselves, 
but that the students themselves should be allowed to vivisect 
animals. If the vivisectors could be induced to vivisect them- 
selves and form a league for this purpose, we should have 
vivisection abolished within a few years.) Professor Starling 
strongly recommended vivisection by the students, and said 
that it is impossible for a man to become a great surgeon unless 
he has experimented on animals with a knife. The Commis- 
sioners were much impressed, and some contemplated the 
possibility of bringing such a bill before Parliament. 

“Then, a few weeks afterwards, the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Mr. Henry Morris, a man of immense 
surgical experience and great reputation on account of the 
wonderful kidney-operation that he has performed, appeared 
before the Commission. The spokesman said : ‘I presume, Mr. 
Morris, that you have attained your great surgical skill through 
experiments upon living animals?’ ‘No,’ said Morris, ‘I never 
touched an animal in my life.’ 

“Another thing that Professor Starling said was that he 
especially advocated that students should be allowed to vivisect 
the eyes of animals, if they are going to become oculists, and 
that a man has got to spoil a hatful of human eyes before he 
can become an expert ophthalmic surgeon. A few weeks after 
this Professor Swansey, a man who has spent his life in the 
study of the eye, came before the Commission, and was asked 
whether he would advocate that students should be permitted 
to vivisect the eyes of animals. He replied: ‘Not at all. It 
would not be useful in any way.’ Here you have the enthusi- 
asm of the vivisector as against the knowledge of the practical 
surgeon. 

“Sir Frederick Treves, who is supposed to be the greatest 
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living authority upon appendicitis, and who performed the 
operation on the King of England, stated in a book that he 
published some years ago that when he came to operate upon 
the human intestine he was much hampered by the knowledge 
which he had attained through experiments on the intestines 
of dogs. This is a strong statement, and it has been much 
quoted by anti-vivisectionists. When we began to quote him 
he said that he was not an anti-vivisectionist ; that because he 
had acknowledged that vivisection was a failure in one case, 
he did not mean to imply that it is always a failure. We 
retorted that it was all the better for us that he was not preju- 
diced in our favor. He said, nevertheless, that his experiments 
on dogs had unfitted him for operations upon human beings, 
and that he had to unlearn at the bedside what he had learned 
in the vivisection laboratory. 

“Talking of surgery, I have just been interested in reading 
of the experiments in the transplantation of animal organs 
performed by Dr. Carrel at the Rockefeller Institute, as 
described in a popular way in an article by Burton J. Hendrick 
in ‘McClure’s Magazine’ for February. These experiments 
constitute the worst instances of what I call insane surgery — 
to take the kidney of one dog and stick it into the neck of 
another dog, and see how long it will grow; or to take two 
kidneys from a cat, put them in a jar, then insert them into 
another cat that has previously been deprived of its own 
kidneys. These are very cruel experiments, and I do not think 
that they are painless. The animals suffer a great deal. I have a 
list of descriptions, in the vivisectors’ own words, of what the 
animals go through— how there is great distress and pain 
throughout the experiments. Not one of these animals sur- 
vived. The transplantation was very brilliant, very successful ; 
but all the animals died — some after a week, some after two 
weeks, and some after three. 

“Now the practical, utilitarian point of view is that, if in 
future we have a bad leg or a bad arm, we may be able to 
borrow someone else’s, which a clever surgeon can transplant. 
There is, however, a practical difficulty: who is to supply the 
arm or leg? It has been suggested that murderers should 
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supply them. For myself, I should shudder to walk about 
with the leg of a murderer. I should far rather have a wooden 
leg than that of a famous criminal. However, that is a matter 
of taste. The fact is that it is all impractical and impossible. 
The idea of subjecting unfortunate human beings to this kind 
of mutilation; I do not know whether the pauper is to give 
his arms or legs to the millionaire, or the idiot to supply his 
stomach to the gourmet. It all seems very useless, and, above 
all, the most glaring instances of what I call lunatic surgery — 
what Professor G. A. Thompson calls in his book on the 
‘Progress of Science in the Nineteenth Century,’ a species of 
intellectual intemperance. There is such a thing as intellectual 
intemperance, and vivisection is one of the very worst 
instances of it. 

“In conclusion, I wish again to bring you back to my first 
point : namely, that we oppose vivisection because we consider 
it to go against the moral, the spiritual, the ethical progress of 
the human race; and, also, we are convinced that such a 
method cannot be productive of any results that are really 
worth having. As a parting word, I should like to say, Do 
not be afraid of being an anti-vivisectionist. Do not be afraid 
of being called fanatical, or mad or faddists. But be convinced 
that, in taking up this thought, you are not only helping 
animals, but also helping all humanity, and contributing 
toward the cleansing of medical science, of which it is sorely 
in need.” 

Dr. Tomkins: “I am sure that we have been fascinated; 
I am sure that we have been educated; I trust that we have 
been aroused, by this all too short address. I wish that she 
could have talked several hours, in order to bring out the 
points that she has just hinted at. 

“I hope that you have noticed two things: First, that 
there was a great disagreement among noted surgeons, as well 
as among noted scientists, regarding this question. The few 
cuotations of Miss Lind might have been multiplied. The 
other point is that vivisection is so prevalent in America. It 
seems that we have imported this. I hoped that we imported 
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only good things. After things have been discovered, whether 
by vivisection or in some other way, the scientists wish to 
continue to demonstrate them to students. After a process has 
been discovered, however, what is the use of continuing the 
experimentation ? 

“I wish to express your gratitude, as well as my own, to 
Miss Lind for this wonderful exposition. We shall have an 
opportunity after the meeting to greet her personally. 

“No meeting of animal lovers is complete without a word 
from one whom we honor and love, Mrs. Caroline Earle White. 
She wishes to say a word now about our bill in the Legislature. 
I have the pleasure of introducing Mrs. White.” 

Mrs. White: “You all understand, I believe, that after this 
meeting is over we hope to have you all stop and meet Miss 
Lind socially. 

“I thought that I should like to have this opportunity to 
say something about the bill just introduced into the Legisla- 
ture. We know that we are going to be criticized; we have 
already, indeed, been criticized somewhat on account of this 
bill. Some people say that, as we are a society for the total 
abolition of vivisection, we should not introduce a bill for 
stopping onlj’ 1 a certain part of it. When we ask that people 
that are not registered should not be allowed to perform 
experiments, we are only trying to prevent those who know 
very little about it from doing excessively cruel things. Our 
society is for the total abolition of vivisection. It has been so 
since the second year of its existence, when we came out in 
favor of the total abolition of vivisection. We are still as 
strongly for this as ever, after twenty-five years ; but 
everyone does not feel as we do. We believe that in the course 
of time we shall have total abolition of vivisection. If I 
did not believe this, I could not believe that there is a God in 
Heaven. 

“But, as we cannot get it now, we think that we may be 
justified in asking for something that will help the poor 
animals a little. Though we may not get total abolition at 
once, we shall eventually; just as cruelties to human beings 


have been abolished. Two hundred years ago it was con- 
sidered justifiable, useful, and profitable to torture human 
beings; and even so good a man as Sir Thomas More defended 
it. With the progress of humanity in kindness and compassion, 
however, the torture of human beings has been stopped. So it 
will be with the animals. We shall recognize what a crime it 
is to vivisect anything that can suffer. 

“As to those who say that we should not ask for anything, 
because we cannot at once get the total abolition of vivisection, 
I would point out to them the; case of African slavery. We 
know that we who were Abolitionists all suffered when we 
had slavery. One of the worst features of slavery was the 
slave trade — what was then called the horrors of the middle 
passage. Each morning in the hot weather of the tropics, the 
bodies of many slaves, who had died during the night, were 
thrown overboard. We know that the African slave trade 
was one of the most dreadful things that ever existed. Now, 
if at this time there had been a law introduced to abolish the 
slave trade, should the people that opposed slavery altogether 
have refused to vote for it? Should they have refused to get 
the great concession of stopping the slave traffic, because they 
could not abolish slavery altogether? 

“So I say that if we can get a little for the poor animals, 
are we not justified in doing so? In the bill we are introducing 
which I may be called upon to defend, because it was drawn up 
by my son and myself, we made the provisions as moderate 
as they could be made, that there might be no objection to it. 
We incorporated in it two clauses of importance. In the first 
we asked that no students should be allowed to perform experi- 
ments on animals, except under the supervision of their 
professors. The students should not be allowed to take animals 
and torture them as much as they pleased. The pro-vivisection- 
ists would say, ‘You have no reason to ask for this, because 
the students do not do so.’ A doctor said this to me one night 
this week. I replied, ‘You may not know this, but others 
know it.’ I will mention one instance that came under my 
notice : 

“About a year ago, a friend of mine was going along the 
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street and saw three or four young men with a little dog. This 
made her uncomfortable, and she concluded that she would 
follow them. They went to a large institution in this city, the 
name of which I shall not mention. She followed them as far 
as the vestibule, which she had hardly reached when she heard 
shrieks proceeding from up-stairs. She ran up and rushed into 
the room where the students were, to find that they were pull- 
ing the dog’s teeth out without an anaesthetic. She seized the 
animal, took it home, and had it chloroformed. The students 
were, of course, terribly frightened; and one of them visited 
her, to beg her not to report the case. 

“This is one instance that we happen to know about. 
Within a few weeks there have been two cases in which 
students have practiced the most dreadful cruelties on animals. 
In one, which occurred in New York, they skinned cats alive. It 
is true that they were punished for it. The other case was in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, where the veterinary students tor- 
tured a poor blind horse, performing all kinds of experiments 
upon it, until it broke away from them. They caught it and 
brought it back, and then went on again with their hellish 
work. I think that if there is one phase of this evil worse than 
the others, it is to vivisect old horses. A few years ago I was 
making a speech somewhere, and said: ‘To think that the 
animal to which man is so much indebted, the horse that has 
borne the heat and burden of the day and has endured blows, 
starvation, and exposure, should be taken and vivisected!’ If 
anyone should tell me that this is favored by God, I should tell 
him that he was guilty of blasphemy. Such things could not 
be pleasing to a Saviour Who has said that we must be merci- 
ful, as our Father in Heaven is merciful. No one with common 
sense and intelligence can say that it is merciful to take an 

animal and torture it to death. 

* 

“These two cases, it is true, were found out; and the 
guilty men were prosecuted and convicted. This, however, is 
very unusual. We have never known it to happen here. Testi- 
mony in such cases can be obtained only with the greatest 
difficulty. If these few cases have occured within a few weeks, 
a good many others must have occurred that we do not know 


about. In these cases the men could be prosecuted, but usually 
we can get no evidence against them. It was once said by 
someone who knew a good deal abdut the subject, ‘Vivisection 
is done with the secrecy of murder. 5 

“The first clause of the bill is intended to prevent the 
students from performing these experiments. We cannot help 
it, if they do so sub rosa. Usually, however, people do not 
like to break the laws, unless they are regular criminals. 
Therefore, if the bill becomes a law, it should go far to protect 
the animals. 

“The second clause provides merely that an account shall 
be kept of the number of animals that each vivisector uses in 
his experiments ; what his motive was ; whether he gave anaes- 
thetics ; and if he did not, what was his reason for not doing so. 
Each vivisector shall keep such a book and deposit it, at 
certain times, in the College of Surgeons ; and these books shall 
be open to the inspection of anyone interested in the subject 
enough to go and see them. 

“The bill contains no other provision, except to provide 
for the punishment of those that infringe the law, and to 
declare, as all such bills do, that the animals shall be anaesthet- 
ized. We feel, theerfore, that we can say that this is a per- 
fectly unexceptionable bill. If we do not get it passed, it will 
be because the people who vote against it are not doing their 
duty. Every honorable, high-minded doctor should be in favor 
of this bill; because it does not interfere with proper experi- 
mentation in any way. We do not stop any experiment for 
the benefit of mankind. The vivisectionists can go on with any 
experiment that they can claim is of benefit, just the same as 
before; and I can only say that if every high-minded and 
honorable physician is not in favor of this bill, and if any 
oppose it, they are going against their consciences; and I 
believe that they will have to answer for it at the Last Day.” 

Dr. Tomkins : “I once more thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for your attention and interest; and if you would have 
the pleasure of greeting Miss Lind, you can step forward to 
the platform now at the close of the meeting.” 
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The “journal of Zoophily,” the organ of the Women’s 
Penna. S. P. C. A. and The American Anti-Vivisection Society, 
referring to the meeting, says editorially : 

“The meeting was a great and unqualified success. We 
have never had such a one before. So far as we could see, 
every seat in the hall was taken and some persons, we are 
told, were standing outside in the corridor. The meeting was 
graced by the presence of Miss Lind af Hageby, and her friend, 
Miss Dawson, who came over from England to be present 
and to assist us by their kind services. As for Miss Lind, we 
can truly say of her “venit, vidit, vicit” (she came, she saw, 
she conquered). Everyone was charmed with her and with 
her address, which was earnest, logical and convincing. She 
made the most favorable impression possible, and succeeded, 
we believe, in converting several to her views, who before 
were undecided and vacillating. The President, Dr. Tomkins, 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Flanders, Mrs. White, Miss Dawson, Mrs. 
Haverstick and Miss Robinson sat on the platform. A fine 
band of music performed before the opening of the meeting and 
during the reception given to Miss Lind. The opening speech 
was made by the President, Dr. Tomkins, followed by Miss 
Lind af Hageby, who gave the principal speech of the evening. 
So gratified were her audience with her address that when she 
proposed to stop speaking, they gave an enthusiastic manifes- 
tation of their wish that she should continue, and one of her 
ardent admirers said afterward that he should like to have 
heard her for an hour longer. After she closed, as it was not 
yet ten o’clock, the hour at which the reception was to begin, 
Mrs. White took the opportunity of explaining to the audi- 
ence the provisions of the bill just introduced by the society 
into the Legislature, and giving the reasons for such action. 

We were gratified at the attendance of the Swedish Minis- 
ter, who came on from Washington in honor of Miss Lind and 
to be present at the meeting. He was accompanied by the 
Swedish Consul resident in Philadelphia. At the close of the 
exercises and after the final speech of the President, the band 
played the Swedish National anthem and the reception began. 
For a half hour or three-quarters the audience pressed forward, 
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eager to have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Lind and taking 
her by the hand, while the band played our own National air 
and that of England. The platform presented a most attractive 
appearance, being beautifully ornamented with plants and 
flowers and hung with the flags of the United States and 
Sweden, the latter loaned for the occasion by the Scandinavian 
Society of Philadelphia. Miss Lind expressed afterwards to 
her friends her great gratification with her audience, saying 
that she had never spoken before one that seemed to her 
more sympathetic, more earnest, and more cultured. She added 
that she thought our society must have worked very constantly 
and very energetically to bring into the movement such a class 
of people. She would have been pleased to have any physician 
present, who felt so disposed, take issue with her upon the 
subject or ask her some questions, as was done in New York, 
but no public invitation having been given, her opponents 
probably did not feel free to interrupt the order of the exercises 
of the evening. We know that some who differed from her 
were present, because at the time of the reception one came 
forward, shook hands with her, and remarked as he did so that 
he was a vivisector. Taken altogether, nothing could have 
been more harmonious, more interesting and more delightful 
than the meeting, and long will the remembrance of it linger 
in the memories of those who were so favored as to be 
present at it.” 
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